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XII 
EDUCATION IN 
SCHOOLS! 


the 


RIMENTAL 
NORMAL 
of the 


ey Says purpose 
troduce the young gradually 
plines of life. In that 
not a word about knowledge 
The 


would get the impression 


state- 


man from Mars, visit- 


the sole purpose we have is 
We all know that in 


life several things, qualities 


shments, take precedence over 
[he justification we offer for 
; is that it is in the acquisition 

that patience, honesty, hard 
tion, mental ability pure and 
| requisites of suecess will in 
added to 


and 


ffective manner be 
This is an assumption 
nuddle called by 
lization suggests strongly that 
The 


a generation of compulsory edu 


euphemism 
ssumption contrary to fact. 
we thought universal because 


ially called it 


ir confidence in 


has not in- 
truth of 
instead 


such 
the 

Unfortunately, 
the 


of our educational 


ption, 
us eXamine underlying 
system, our 
kdown has resulted in alternate 
t to the breakdown of Christian- 
to illiteracy among the least in- 
least active, and least dangerous 

our population, with the out- 
nkering with a few details such 
tion for Americanism, which lat- 
the meeting of the Association of Wis- 


nal Teachers, January 24, 1920, Madi 
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+ nat ; Th 
er oecupawtrtiol nous 


worthwhile reminds one 
playful amusement of 
at elephants 


Should we 


not re 


rood and have and spoken 


great 


about the edueation of young, saying 
hook-knowledge as 


said 


learning to read: 


little or nothing about 
an element of it? TI e Great Ts acher 
word even about 


did 


western civilization 


not one 
but He 
that 
making up for 


Say phatically some things 
quiet V 

this ignoring 
vociferous claims than 


Him. 


equals morally, intellectually 


ever 


lowers of Peoples have 


] 
| 
i 


y with radically different 


It may be that in 


al 
edue 


have failed pro 


methods. our 


tional theories we 


to estimate the relative importanes 


things and have overestimeé 


ent rely 
the ; 


potency of 
making us a successful people. 

tirely possible that the best educat 
the young is one which makes the acquis 
tion of knowledge not even presumptively 
or ostensibly the main thing, something 
that make 
incidental matter; is not 


would information quite an 


most really 


usable knowledge that whiel 
incidentally? 
world at 


As recent events in the 


should have ealled into question the fun 
damental theories, so actual results in the 
the 
The 
trom 
least 


device. It is e we must 


schoolroom have thrown doubt on 
what and how of popular education 

whole subject is thrown wide 
the 


detail of 


open, 


underlying assumption 
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zea, nor can 
under ying scle 


tramed 


hardly a theory 


t theories and there is 


thout opponents who reject lt there S 


without its opposing 


a principle 


We no 


have established than we 


sooner reach a econclu- 


sion we think we 


look about us and lo! unexpected or 


forgotten facts mockingly stare 


iwnored or 


at us. Theories that are tenable can be 


founded on facts but they must be near 
total, not very partial facts. Maxwell laid 
the theoretical foundation after Faraday 


published his Experimental Researches, 


not before. Edueation is as broad as 


human nature, a far broader and more 
difficult field The 


on which a workable general theory is to 


than electricity. facts 


be founded can be collected only by count 


less observers. Not a year passes but the 


} 


every school is by one or several 

e theorizers, called upon for facts; 
ley have few facts to give, only more 
or less well reasoned opinions. They can 


get facts only by ealling on the teachers; 


the latter ean get them only by systematic 
Hence the that 
There 


investigation. demand 


every teacher be an investigator. 


is ample opportunity for investigational 
the 


Wisconsin in 


activity on part of every teacher in 


the state of literally each 
For him 


limited 


direction in which he may look. 


whose activities are in the most 


field to 
and outlook are the broadest, the field is 


him whose 


preparation, ability, 
uncultivated, one might say unbroken; as 
yet we are but browsing in virgin pastures. 

[ know that some say that only a few 
and fortunately 


peculiarly constituted 


situated people can get experimental facts 


AND SOCIETY 


g¢ it in good trim 
The oe 


hardly a 


mind, 
sdicine ean 


heca ise when he IS Ca led 


to cure the patien 
remedy and wa 

wishes 

ignorance of fact 

to preseribe several thi 

medicine and nursing pi 

does not take hold another 

the patient recovers 


whether this or that 


did not 
it large is too intent on gett 
} 


] 
vue iCSS 


alike even help. 


prescri than several 


arrange conditions 
operating causes but one al 


and then 


eommon 


ean not 


measure the 

ground let us 

fact then looms up that the nor 
are the great educational hos} 

state, its experimental hospitals 
the people expect the illuminat 
ments to be made, to them the 
for educational progress. 


schools are by nature and op 


best fitted of all our educational 


tions for this work of adding 


to slow experience, The 
faculties are the people to whon 
payers have a right to look for n 
ideals, and theories, for progress 
to look to the world at larg: 
universities to tell us 

fail utterly to realize our opp 
and responsibilities. 

The matter can be approach 

other direction. The understar 


general law and its practical aj 
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by each one, 

y it, him- 

experiments that dis- 
true in other ex- 

why should it not be 

For many years phys- 

were taught from text- 

a days no one expects the 

know anything at all 

es who has 1 himself 

periments that revealed the 

e: We should not expect 

psychology or pedagogy 

laws of forgetting with 

qualifications to function 

of our graduates unless 

with us, investigated the 

se laws by quantitative exper 

it hoary-headed jokelet, Why 

sychology function? is a ridicu- 

mn In the first plaee, it does 

or a fraction of a 

no rational 

it to function largely 

y the methods long ago found 

y teachers of other sciences. 

ls enlarging upon this; at best 

be but elaborating the obvious, 

rsistently we continue to ignore 
iS In practise. 

a common eriticism of the nor- 
product is that our graduates 
ve; another is their conviction 

learned about all there is 
teaching. Such impedi- 

work are the natural 
instruction, of any 
instruction, of any method ex- 
experimental enquiry. Our 
the impression that pedagogy 


nethods of teaching certain 


fieting no 
them as we 
In theology. 
the proper 
most of our 
them things 


in real situations will 


cational 
often we tell them that. our pur 
know what it mear 


for ther 


rated it 
function. 


laboratory notebook, becoming 


E ve ry 


or pages, each page abeled, At 
into. .. ’ book should 
possession 
Thus we ni { “ced upon 

least three directions, and _ it 
easy to find others, the 
mal schools should be not 
mental laboratories 

Inspiration, the 

real aim 


*h we 


to apply 
accomplish 
present state of our ignorance 
ness permits. 
The dogmatic spirit is decre 


less; the experimental is vital 


enthusiasm of youth The dogmatic 


tude puts our students on the 
the experimental enlists their 
pulses and their cooperation 
some of our experimental act 
perfunctory, as we demonstr 
of the lever for high se 

sui 


amie CaSO 


unetior 


Only knowledge obtained 


real 
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nanner, tii 
ments "e ‘r- much more than that 
through it all the lemand of ourselves that 
or qualifications of worthwhile experimental Tacts 
Not every one can get revolu- them and get them 
tionary facts; perhaps there are none such push them out for 
at this date; but we can learn to diserimi Let us no longer content ours 
between usable and unusable statis vear’s work if at its close 
‘al data, keep searching for the former, the wastebasket what is 


ollect them, put them into available form and gravely record in the 


for diseussion and present them at meet are pleased to eall reeords |] 


ul 
ings of groups or of the whole faculty and one ean attach much defin 
results of such discussion make avail With this aim and sueh acti 
able for other faculties. send out a better qualified bi 
Incidentally, of course » faculty meet- ates; for they would leav 
ings should be a part of the regular school estimate of the difficulties 
day and not a hurried hour at the end of before them, with more 
the day when few have any enthusiasm mastery, and with enthusias 
or spontane ty left Perhaps it will seem occupation as a profession, 
ultra. but should not these meetings be Ultimately, however. fellow 
open to the senior elass, perhaps they be do not. believe the key to the 
ing expected to attend as a part of the’ key that will open up 
regular school work? Why not Are we is just now in our hands; 
not attempting to teach young people how in the hands of the presidents 
to make a success of their future work? mal schools and the board of 
Will they make their future faculty meet- is to them that first suggestio 
ings a success, other than a tiresome joke, made. 

Do we , instinctively In an up-to-date university tl 
or otherwise | suggest in all serious- are given to understand wl 
ness: faculty meetings once a fortnight or employed that if they wis! 
so, two hours long, made a part of the must produce results contri 
school day, the advanced students attend advance of human knowledgé 
ing, devoted to discussions of work done they are given opportunity 
and methods used, with the teachers given other work than teach twenty 
time to make a study of their work; this five classes a week. Periodically 
would put us upon our mettle in a ident calls in the heads of the d 


at present unknown, would compel us to and asks what the instructors 


make faculty meetings worth while and dueing; if one is not doing mor 


would start a spirit of educational re- ing through the routine mot 


‘arch and progress that would make itself classroom an explanation is ex} 
in the work our graduates do after’ the fact. In the normal schools « 
sin such investigational 


realize that we demanded; it is not expe 
our first function, the aged by making it a possibility 


. . , . 
ners n tne ( effee nor al s hoo S OF some states ft 
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; : 
result nat 


our univer 


pping most of 


“a 
et proves that, as I said 
schools are far and away 
ns best situated and adapted 
ork. 
ike this suggestion, Mr. Presi- 
you put upon your faculty, if 
tt already done so, an educa 
rt in the sense of one who has 
field fairly in hand, especially 
most advanced work to-day, 
schooled in the theory of 
who is enthusiastic and pro 
abundant energy to stir up 
disposed to go to sleep on 
we say. That a part of this 
he devoted to assisting the 
rs to make educational experi 
r his direction that no time be 
ess experiment or in trying 
an real experimental condi- 
a work and store room be set 
Ss use and equip 
t you tell him that you expect 
each department or reasons 


That you 


so to systematize his work that 


are not forthcoming. 


later. some one writes in 


years 


a certain line, he ean tell 


ilong 


minutes whether any work in 


as been done and within a half- 
be eollected 


nents should be 


lata ean and sent. 


along definite 


them converging towards the 


particular problems, continued 


time as may be necessary to get 


esults. Money must be contrib 


necessary expenses that these ex 
the various normal schools can 
er and agree upon research along 


es, one after another. We have 


rn al schools of Wisconsin five or 


isand pupils; from the data col- 


ents perf 


d experin 


} 
schools 


rural 
contributing 
sentiment ot 
America has 
to-day some tl nk 


looks le 


education to save fron 


the brink of which we seer 
not tottering A ery con 


corner of the land that 


occasion, examine 


basic 


assumption 


vice: that we no longer « 


} 


ion but learn how to 


known and measured result 


education 


better 


knows 
we any 


value ¢ 


It has ‘unningly said 


heen 


servative is one who wors! 
Edueational 


that we 


radica radical 


demanding produce 


ean he weighed by measur 
cation abandon its 
that we learn how 
terms of 
character 
have 
are beginning to 
servatives of to-morrow 
radicals of to-day 
Mr. President. 

us progressive, ¢ 
and same 
1 encouragement 


tunity an 


aetivity. 
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W t 


tne 


need 


and expert help reci- 


When you employed a pres 
nployed an educational expert; 


him a chance to play the 


In employing new give 


hest that get, as food as 


money 


can 


y progressive state gets. Having em- 


‘Such a prospect is ind 


I should think, of a ¢! 


brotherhood thinking. 


and, 
your 
mathematicians, propose to 
I asked to vet our friend w Wr) 
little. 

‘**There is not very much to be 


it. The tendency of the times 


give them working conditions he jn that 
work 


to them that 


oyed them, 


I fe 


have 


direction and 
the 


Experience has taught at least 


that 


iat make superior possible; pay must let pendulum 


hem well and say their sal- 


will rise and their tenure be per- there is no other school } 


manent so long as they produce results which the human race w 


no longer. BENJ. B. JAMES 


NORMAI 
W HITEWAT! W 


and thing.’’ 


‘*Do you think then that 


STATE SCHOOL, 


will swing back again, and 
the 
passing one ?”’ 

‘*More than 
that 


wanted, we would turn towards n 


will prove current tender 


WHY STUDY MATHEMATICS? 
‘*You are a mathematician, tl 


[ said, 


leaned back in his 


that, |] 


if we 


a am 
vou had better add the score, turn- } 
: really knew 


\ ineed 


ing to my neighbor, who 


easy chair, as soon aS our game Was over. . -¢ . 
: ics rather than drift away from 


the 


mathematics; it is the modern ce 


‘‘Oh, he can no more add a column of 


really modern school wil 


figures than he ean fly,’’ replied the peda- 
gyogue in our group. 
cae 7 |. should stress the study of mathemat 
‘Well, what is mathematies good for if ., . ; : 
; it is the modern university whic] 
a professor of mathematics can not even do ; , 
erg give to mathematics the recognit 
a simple problem in arithmetic?’’ inquired. a 
; it deserves. 
the artist. : , _ 
raised himself in 


Our friend 


*“TIndeed, what is it good for,’’ sighed the , 
‘ Sa : . and became more excited than he had 
professor, who was thinking of grocers ‘ 
bills and his children’s shoes all evening, quite losing his rathe1 
Ss ¢€ 5 + . ° ° 
indifference. 
‘*Ts it not to be expected that an imprac- Rat 11} 
: ‘ : *““Dbut, you wi lave to conceds 
tical subject such as mathematics, which al- ag 
education, which claims to be modern 


ways moves in a vague, rarefied atmosphere, 


at least be practical,’’ I ventured 


should be subjected to the most severe eriti- 
- "i mark. 
cism nowadays and be eliminated from the 


9?? ‘Indeed, if 


: ,' yractical,’’ tl 
curriculum of a really modern school? — 


not 


isked the pedagogue gogue declared, ‘‘a subject has no p 
asKe " eaqago?g pe 


éé Yes. 


schools. 


and eliminated from the 2 modern school; it must be able 
the of 


combatants, be 


once 


study mathematics will, its usefulness, and no subject sh 


faute de included in any school’s curriculum 


condemned to a 


languishing existence and gradual extine- adays, simply because it has alwaj 


. . s* . | . 4 ?? 
tion in the colleges and universities,’’ said longed to the program. 


ee sc ranting na natinal ’? 
the mathematician. Practical, practical, 
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the Ther isn yt} neo that ' ar lly useful 


and there is nothing hé l not practical 


know what practical towards some end. The question whether 
to be practical, a thing must a particular subject in our curriculum is 
. practical depends for its answer therefor 
to do that, as upon the aim we are setting for our educa 
ire cat long ago. tion, whither we want it to lead, whether 
certainly leads » a larger bank account primarily, or to a 
a nowhere’ larger understanding of the universe, or 
tally get everywhere,’’ he to some other condition equally useful 
a quizzical smile. humanity. When onee this 
of talk is this?’’ the artist more or less definitely settk 
Is that perhaps mathematies?’’ then, can we determine whether or n 
ed,’’ the mathematician subject is ‘practical’; and even then we 
mysteriously,’’ in the ‘ 
our domain. The critique 
tation of terms, such as’ mate aims 
and the like, used ) ‘** Practical aly 1 eed a qua 
everyday language 1 1e hen aceording to your judgment,”’ 
branch of mathematics the pedagogue, *" Just lil ficient. 
the words in need of much ‘‘No; that word is condemned 
definition than they ordi- iedly,’’ was the reply; and the f 
practical takes an impor- ‘eply revealed ; tterness remi! 
past experiences. 
uu mean? I believe that that ‘*T ean see what 
ist is perfectly understood by _ say there is 
I protested. But I do not think 
you mean by any one,’ the anybody’s mind as to 
interjected smilingly. But, suing nowadays. Every on 
looking somewhat puzzled, he he is striving for and there seems to be 
tell me, is it practical to ed therefore to qualify the word ‘prac 
vy York?’’ 
How could I answer this ques ‘‘This may be true of your adults; but 
ut knowing your ultimate ob- do you think that it is true of our young 
men? Don’t you rather think at there 
n could you expect me to an- are very few who are conscious of any pur- 
uestion whether mathematics is pose whatsoever? Usually the young peo 
For a person in Chicago, it ple drift into an acceptance of the aim that 
practical to go to New York, if is generally pursued in their environment 
1 to eross the Atlantie, but quite and do not become aware of their having 
al, if it were his purpose to cross accepted it, if ever, until they are too much 
Practical needs qualification loaded with responsibilities T 
ultimate end pursued; we must Then all their social interests conspire ft 


‘al for this or that purpose.’ make permanent a pursuit which was 
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much fine enthusiasm, how much real power 
becomes diverted in this way from its na 
ural aim? Would it not be infinitely bet 
ter to have our young people consider dur 
ng their educational career what aim they 
are pursuing, what is to be their ultimate 
-? At any rate will you not agree 
hat an educated person should have given 
some serious thought to this question ! ' 
‘Yes, to this I certainly agree,’ said the 
artist. ‘‘l hold it to be one of the principal 
tasks of education to lead its objects to a 
serious examination of what they are ea 
pable of doing, and to a more or less con- 
scious choice of their lifework on the basis 


. 1 ‘ } 
r suel examination. Certalniv the COl 


leges should perform this task; the college 
man should use the inestimable advantage 
of four years’ freedom, to become ac 
quainted with different fields, and to be 
come thereby acquainted with himself. He 
should, therefore, perhaps with the advice 
of older men, be able to decide intelligently 
to what pursuit his life’s career is going 
to be devoted.’’ 

‘*Not only the colleges, but the second- 
ary schools as well, which affect a so much 


f young people should 


greater number 
devote themselves to this task. There the 
need of guidance is much greater, and 
much more depends therefore upon the 
human qualities of the teacher quite apart 
from his ability in the subject he teaches. 
If the teachers are to fulfill this function, 
however, they must have qualifications dif- 
ferent from those laid down in Goldsmith’s 
‘Vicar of Wakefield.” They should be men 
and women of large insight, of culture, 
energy and intelligence,’’ the mathema- 
tician said. 

‘*Will not such men always prefer the 
more remunerative careers of business to 
the humble ealling of the teacher ?’’ I asked. 


oul, pray, what has this 
Of practicality got to do w 
under discussion, whether m 


‘More than you may 
mathematician ’s reply. ‘Tt is 
apparent impracticality, in 


accepted sense of that word 


student of mathematies to ask 
wood for, and henee to fae 
question as to what pract 

e right guidance will ther 
a serious consideration of his 


the ideal which he is to serv 
we not recognized that this is 
est value to him and to the soc 
he lives? It is eminently pra 

is prerequisite to every cons 
practicality.’’ 

‘*This is indeed an interesting 
mathematics,’ the pedagogu 
‘*However, it will hardly suffi 
for the struggle for recognit 
has to undertake; has it no other 

‘*And what about your everyw 


yo? 


s a nowhere ?’’ the artist inquir 


‘*Ah, that is somewhere and s 
other claims for my subject 
scores have not yel been adde¢ 
hour is advancing. And what n 
really is and why the modern w 
scious of its problems, should se 
better be left for another time.’ 

‘You will agree then at least 
practical to retire before sunris 


So we agreed. 


It was some time after this 
four met again. Our mathematiciar 
engaged in conversation with 
when the pedagogue and I came up 

‘*That is exactly what art cons 
its domain,’’ the artist exclaimed 
of surprise; and turning to us ‘* 


here has been trying to convine 








x 





But let us hear someé 


rgument,’’ I requested. 
1 the artist to give ex 
versa d is, tO emotions 


re groups of men and ap 
ig periods of time, rather 
nging to a moment or to 


is the ambition, con 


nscious, of every artist; it is 
stinguishes art from artistry.’’ 
said the pedagogue, ‘‘but 
rtainly has nothing to do 


sure of that; its develop 
very great extent stimulated 
passion for truth and for 
s not upon this that I was 
irgument. To really under 
irs to you as a contradic- 


have to consent to do a little 


ady.”? 

in position, and off we go. 

st place, I must observe that your 

ntradiction between mathe 

arts arises from the fact 

you think of mathematies as 

‘practical’ subject, as a subject 

with hard concrete facts, dry 

th the purely numerical aspects 

While nothing is less true in the 

sense in which this judgment is 

‘cepted, it is so nevertheless 

ematies considers many ‘prac- 

stions. On its march towards uni- 

Wai rsals, mathematies passes through various 
ges, dealing with concepts which range 

most conerete to the most abstract 

i t n each domain. For example, 
» concept of the number ‘four,’ 

gin, logically speaking, with 


g as concrete as an apple.”’ 
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ne, I think: but before we finish we sha 
sider also less attractive ones. In fact 
cr we mpare different specimina of thé 
rey is Ww \\ rt? iT i ’ ’ re 
are no two alike, they all have certain r 
semblances, as well as many differences 
It is the collection of those properties that 
are common to all the apples within our 
ken, that constitutes their ‘appleness,’ and, 
is this abstraction which is l 
the concept ‘apple.’ Successive repetitiorS 
f this concept bring us to the notions of 
two, three, four apples. A similar process 
leads to the notions ‘four books.’ tour 
horses.’ ‘four objects,’ egt¢e.. and whel 1 S 


stage is reached, we are ready to tak 


next step. Just as we abstracted ‘apple 


ness’ from apples by observing the qua 

ties common to different specimina, so we 
obtain the concept ‘four’ by abstracting 
‘fourness’ from the different groups like 


1 


‘four apples,’ ‘four books,’ ‘four horses,’ 
ete. All these different groups possess 
many differences, but also many likenesses ; 
the collection of their ¢commor qualities 
difficult to describe explicitly, constitutes 
‘fourness,’ and it is this which gives rise t 
the abstract concept ‘four.’ 

‘“*There must be a fourness among us 
four then,’’ said the artist. 

‘Yes, and you can get a conception of 
the extent to which the abstraction process 
has already gone, when you realize that 
this fourness would not in any way be af 
fected if in place of one of us there were a 
sponge, or a rock. or a lion.’’ 

‘That is to say then, that in elementary 


| ! 


arithmetic we are already dealing with 
qualities extremely universal,’’ | observed. 

‘*Yes, but we are only at the beginning 
of the hierarchy of abstractions with which 


the mathematician deals and which may 





mately lead him to entities, which pos- 


few properties. 


properties of the entities with 


greater is the 


concerning 


are dealing, the 


any statement them. 


take a further step in ab- 


time we 


straction, we add new regions to the do- 


main under our sway, and the successive 


tions become representatives of ever 


vaster domains. Any discovery made con 


: 
these abstract entities becomes 


mmediatels 


+ 
? 


applhieable 0 ali 


enormous field, in every section of which it 


assumes particular significance.”’ 

‘It is this trend towards, and this in- 
terest in universals which makes of mathe 
matics an art the artist now remarked. 
‘* And, indeed,’’ he 


that 


continued, ‘‘it appears 


mathematies goes much farther in 


this direction than any other art, except 
perhaps music.’’ 


‘*And it 
] 


be many who will stop long before the ex 


is also evident that there will 


treme abstractions are reached, and who 
will be content to deal with fournesses and 
fivenesses,’’ said the pedagogue. 

‘*Indeed, this is the reason why you will 
find 


things as conerete as projectiles, electric 


some mathematicians dealing with 
waves, or birth rates, while there are others 
who never come closer to earth than vari- 
ables, functions and limits.’’ 

‘*But what connection is there,’’ the 
pedagogue now asked, ‘‘between all this 
and the claim of mathematics for a posi- 
tion in the modern world ?’’ 

‘*This—that the 
of a mass of apparently diverse facts the 


kernel, 


their common qualities, that the power to 


power to abstract out 


essential which is determined by 
separate, in that sense, the significant from 
the the 
from the ephemeral, the universal from the 
that the 


accidental qualities, permanent 


and furthermore 


particular, 


But the fewer the 
which we 
sweep of 
For 
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to apply abstract gener 


power 


to definite conerete situations 
butes exceedingly valuable to 
any time, and particularly at 
time.’’ 

‘*Mathematies looked at fr 
of view would indeed be a st) 
to the imagination,’’ the artist s 


creative imagination, capabl 


the mind beyond the cone: 

everyday experience and of s 

mental principles.’ 
‘*Granted,’’ said the pedag 


vou will have to concede that 


advantages arising from 


mathematies can me at best 


who have advanced far in its s 
ean have little significance f 
tion as to the place of mathem 
us say, the curriculum of the s 


school.’’ 

‘*On the contrary; while tl 
of these advantages is necessar res 
to those who have labored long 
there is a great deal to be gair 
years’ study, provided this 
place under competent teachers 
eontact wit 


themselves been in 


mathematies. In order to be n 


on this point, I shall have to 
technieal.’’ 
‘*We don’t know 


ject,’’ I said, ‘‘but we shall try 


much about 


your arguments.’ 

‘*Which a little more know! 
certainly compel you to accept 
The 
tions of the mathematics of the last 


point. most fundamental abs 
dred years are the concepts var 


While the m: 


of the former concept is perhaps sufi 


function of a variable. 


indicated by the word itself as ord 
understood, the latter requires son 


nation. In its broadest sense, a 








rY 


, T | s ‘ 
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1 to exist whenever two or 
Ss are related tO each other in 
ther such that the value of 


llows from that of the others. 
abound 


functional relations 
dimensions of an iron bar 

related to its tempera 
price of a commodity to the 
to the 


distance between 


at is available, and 
the 


production and the place of 


1 ty 


rrowth of a child related to 


f nourishment it receives, as 


number of other elements; and 


value of a particular food to 


r of calories which it can pro 
\dvertising value of a news 
reulation, and the postage on 

‘eight and value 
age to its weight and value. 
. in brief, that everything that 


of quantitative expression is 
: related to one or more other 
ts, without having thereby ex- 
tne possibilities of the concept 


Such a functional relation can 
ng from simple proportionality to 
complicated relation, which re- 


deal 


its study. 


great of mathematical ma- 


for And elementary 
aties have the almost exclusive réle, 

point of view of the science as a 
f building up the fundamental ele- 


f the machinery necessary for the 


f functions.’’ 
seems to me, that the subject as 
in our schools stops with the build- 
the machinery, without giving any 
uses to which it may be put,’’ 

pedagogue. 


te true, but don’t you see what tre- 


is possibilities there are in the sub- 


f 





we give to the study of functional 


ns the central place which it should 


en in elementary mathematics?’’ 


Yes. Ou I Ww ou fol? bf at 
+} at 

Certa nly n by eliminating the sub 
ject from the schools, nor by curtailing its 
study. The all-pervasiveness of the fune 
tion concept, which penetrates even into the 
simplest phases of our lives, makes it pos 
sible to bring every student into intimate 
contact with it. To attain this end we must 
undertake a careful revision and reorien 
tation of the subject, so as to organize it 
around the function as a centra yt 

‘Is this pi ssible the artist asked 

‘Unquestionably; a great deal has 
ready been done in this direct nd if 
you could listen to me for a few moments, I 
should make good this claim for the p 
tial development. But what is mor his 
reorientation of the subject makes possible, 
ves, it demands a closer adherence to con 
ereteness, a more organic relation to the 
pupils’ experience than the subject pos 
sesses now 


need,’”’ I ob 


sury 


This then is a most urgent 
served, ‘‘if mathematics is to ive in the 
modern school.’’ 


‘*And it 


of your profession ?”’ 


is a challenge to the members 
the 


Very true; and to meet the 


said pedagogue. 


oe challenge, 
the profession needs the confident support 
of educational authorities and of the public, 
the 


as well as the inspiration of the artist,’’ 


mathematician concluded with a gesturé 
which seemed to invite our cooperation. 
‘*If in that way we should help to bring 


about the results which you have sketched, 


our support will be readily granted,’’ I 
replied. 
‘*Then we shall certainly get some- 


where,’’ the artist joined in. 

‘And I grant that the study of mathe- 
matics would then be practical, even if a 
professor of mathematics could not add a 
column of figures,’’ the pedagogue added. 


Thus we parted. ARNOLD DRESDEN 
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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF worthy use of 
A HIGH SCHOOL et 


, 
nhicai Character ? 


a social enterprise. The where that even keeps a ri 


exposed our tailure to r SLX years ot a pupil’s Soclia 
nount aim of Ameri- ,record that approxi 


+ 


Although we may have tention now devoted 


for Is the situatior 


] 


p! ysical capa om | 
fundamental p1 reached and the school administ 
nembership, voeation, eivie edue: serts that pupils can not 
worthy use of leisure. hi edueated, or educated at 
racter. congestion that obtains, 
‘*Good!”’ ‘laim ¢ ' them the public be aroused 
down for use in our next talk parents creased facilities than by barri 
or fortheoming article for publication. admissions? If such drastic 
But where in the world is there a high to be taken in such eases. spe 
school that consciously, as a part of a_ to raise additional funds would 
well-defined plan puts these objectives on over night. 
the same plane as the’ formal course of We are all progressives it 
study? Where is the school that gives ance of the newer social aims 
adequate recognition to the importance in The extent to which we are actu 


high school of worthy home membership, them the place of paramount 
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apparent. Social 
he incorporated 
they must be con- 


hefore we ean be sure 


ations, social hours and 
dilute the 


syllabuses, when as a 


these pupil activities, vet been devis 


sd, in a high school the educative 
vitality and motive to history most in turning ou 
ind algebra. with such gratifying 
n the social life of a large high but it is a safe 
its very numerous and cosmo- belongs where [f such 
ident-body, its diversified inter- values are clearly ognizable, why not 
‘complex eurricula be so directed give these important agencies the place 
on in the individual and group’ they deserve instead of penalizing the boy 
school community ? for his interest by relegating them to 
Values in Secondary Education,’’ the unattractive after-school pe riod The 
1917, No. 51. U. 8 practise now in use in many places of 


giving one entire period on one or more 
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to social organizations 


commend it. 


ici U 


only should these activities have 


program but their 
well, It should 


efficiency on 


places on the 


in the building as 


a mark of 


[pt considered 


} 


that he 


a principal uses si 
s rooms so much of the time for 


club or 


many of hi 


regular class work that the eivie 


orchestra has to go to a neighboring settle- 


wait till after school when 


ment house or 


rooms are vacant to hold a _ meeting. 


Schoo! administrations have exercised too 


Title h 


mum capacity for 


pressure 1n the direction of maxi- 


formal work until, in 


many directly contrary to 


CASES, 
principal, the wishes of 


best 


policy of the 


teachers, and the interests of 


pupils, the f the school 
been all but stifled. 

Third: Vastly greater opportunities than 
now exist for the expression of the social 
instincts of children should be provided. 
A few 


teachers 


ago schoo] executives and 


years 


used to shake their heads, ap- 
prehensive lest the 
‘‘elubbed’’ to death, and firmly believing 
that 


the door, 


school was being 
‘‘when the literary society came 1n 
flew out of the 
that 


scholarship 


window.’’ It is true a few indi- 


viduals have overworked the social side 
of their 
academic advancement, but the fault lay 
with the administration of pupil activities 
rather than with the activities themselves. 


The great majority of the school had no 


school career at the eost of 


social oportunities. One or two major 


social interests for every pupil is the aim 
that should be set. A 
schedule will readily limit the over-zeal- 


simple point 


ous pupil. There is room in a school of 
2,000 pupils for a hundred clubs and a 
dozen or more musical organizations if 
the whole social power of the pupils and 


teachers is utilized and the total amount 


of time which each pupil dey 


social work 1S properly limite 
have 


city school might well 


rector who would devote his 


to directing the social life 
and other lines of correlated 
Fourth: More attention n 


voted in most high schools 


cratic organization otf 


Whole; pupils should 

chanee to participate in 

of the school] community. The 

mistakes, but they will corr 

after the fashion of 

degree of such participation Ww 
morale and so 


the school. <A 


headed by a student 


course 
phere of student 
ganization, 
should be able to develop T! 
school spirit and sound 


a vital 


SO indispensable To 


high This 


whole. working 


school. organizatl 


through such 
as eivies, building and grounds, 
athletics, scholarship, clubs, ete 
ordinate and direct the communit 
a school so that waste and dup! 
avoided. 
Fifth: 
tailed 


social 


No matter how extensiv 
is the organization of th 
life, the net gain to the 
child will be a matter of conjectur 

a written social record is kept for 
pupil throughout his school career 
eard illustrated in the accompanying 


gram has been introduced at Central Hig 


School and is meeting with an 
siastic response from teachers and 
The card was devised by a committee 
sisting of the assistant principals 
physical directors. While it is 
a scoring card for the pupil to 
as a basis of awards, the duplicates w! 


prima 


are kept by the room clerks ser\ 


mirably as a record of the pupil's s 
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the record 

of course likely 

of pupils will fail to 

‘ds throughout their course, 


it isa make-shift for a card 


a ranking place with the 


ip eard 


th this record of 
are approximating 
al of an adequate written 
progress. And I venture 
at such a record kept for 
furnish more reliable in 
the efficiency ot Mary 's 
likelihood of sueceess or 
and as a mot 
would the 
ier on the honor roll 
ent program. 
i0t been taken in this paper 
premise that a democratic 
needs these social objectives 
ir existing social deficiencies, 
socialization of subject matter 
‘oom procedure, which is so in- 
achieving social ideals, heen 
That has been taken for 
The aim has been solely to point 
possibilities of capitalizing the 
stincts of adolescent pupils through 
organization of the so-called 
activities, ’’ 
Burton P. Fow Ler 
Hien ScHoo., 
\ND, OHIO 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ORGANIZATION OF CHILD WELFARE 
WORK 


mmonwealth Fund has made an ap- 
to the Bureau for Exchange of 
m among Child Helping Organiza- 
ver a period of at least four years. 
states that this will make possible 
zation of a field service which should 


quired certall 
rganization to memb« rsn 
dicated by the following questions 
organization h been required t 
organizatior 
least quarterly? 
2. If it does case wi 
vidual ease records? 
Does it do work who 
with the amount of money expended 
4. Does it agree to cooperate heartily with the 
other members of the bureau under the terms of 
the Articles of Agreement for Inter-Society Serv 
ice; to send to the bureau copies of all literature 
published, and upon request to furnish sufficient 
additional copies for distribution to the members 
of the bureau; to furnish such other information 
regarding its work as the bureau may request from 
time to time. 


». Is the organization engaged 


social work for children? 
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LIBRARY SALAR 


$5,000: 
St. Louis, $9,000; 
$6,000 : Los 
S5.000 : N¢ wa 
B5.000: Kat A ( 


$5,000: 


Mass., $5,000. 


iry trustees reco 
before the war. 1ave been made to secure 
’ . } +] ae 8 ‘ 
he reduction of the pur thorize the establishment 


already inadequate library n southeast Washington. 
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9 0090 
1,248 

100 
1.09 
1,454 
2.350 


3,149 


ACADEMIC REGISTRATION 


ind ul 


versity 


; 
a 
: 
he E 


follows: 

Akron, Alabama, 
197; Arizona, 975; Arkansas, 
523: Beloit, 546; Berea, 1,662; 
Bowdoin, 400; 
California, 11,154; 
Applied Science, 740; 


) 


University, 1,250; 


Amherst, 


920: 


902! : 1,200: 
Bates, 
Boston U 11- 
1,043 ;: 


Carleton, 


versity, 8,000'; Brown, 
Bryn Mawr, 464; 
703; Case School of 
Catholie 
Chicago, 5,728; Coe, 630; Colgate, 
College of New York, 15,000'; 

Colorado 


688 ; 
16,000. 


University of 
684; City 
Colorado, 
College, University, 2,115; 
Columbia, 

Cornell, 5,174; Dartmouth, 1,875; Delaware, 
478: Drake 1,200; 
440: Emory, 750; 


Fordham 2,500'; 


Earlham, 


aT 
0105 


Drexel, 2,732'; 
Fisk, 560; Florida, 
1,036; Goucher, 
Hamilton, 316; Ham- 
470; Haverford, 214; Harvard, 5,481; 
Hunter, 3,592!; Illinois, 8,270; State, 
5,629 : State 1,400: 


Iowa University, 4,400; Kansas State, 2,508; 


Georgia, 
833: Greensboro, 335; 
line, 
Iowa 
College, 


Iowa Teachers 


i Includes evening or part-time students, 


Kansas U 

2.452; Kentucky, 

1.401; Marietta, 3 

‘husetts, A. C 

f Technology, 3,513 
Minnesota, 1,019; 

sipp1 A. 


9 S61] 
1,100; 
1,531; Ohio 
1,065; Oklal : 
Purdue, 2,825; Rand 
dolph Macon Wi men’s 
L371: 


Northwestern. 


Northern, 


Simmons, 


Leland Stanford, bs 
Tufts, 2,114; Tula 
1168: V 


ri? 1 Polytech ic, 


assar, 1,085: 


) 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NE‘ 


Dr. Lampert L. Jackson, of Jar 
been appointed assistant commis 
cation of Pennsylvania in charg: 
education. Among recent appointn 
newly established school bureaus 
} 


tendent Finegan, of Pennsylvania, 


entine Kirby as director of art; Miss } 


Smith (from University of Pitts! 
supervisor of childhood education, 
Lowe as superintendent of English 


W. D. Armentrout, M.A. (C 


versity), principal of the Junior Hig 


at Lawrence, Kansas, has been elect: 
of the training school of the C 

Teachers College at Greeley. 
was professor of education at the S 
mal at Pittsburg, Kansas, for four 
previously head of the normal tr 
partment of the Topeka High Sch 


Mr. Ar 


[or 
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Dr. WILHELM Wt 


ure, S 


ssor Wi 


Wiirzb irg 


STAUFFER 
lle 
'niversity, 
Northern and Ohio State, 
yfessorship in agriculture at 


or several years. 


> , , tures during the winter 
A. B. ScHERER, whose 


resigna sae , 
versity of Helsingfors 


» presidency of the California In 
, Onn SLI w U 
logy was recently announced, Hio Wt om 
wies of lectures 
term contract with a lead- inant 


7 corporation. It is stated 


‘ December § 
is to write 


photo-plays, 


‘ . , f Union 
carries with it the 


film : 
1° 17 1 9 clal aspec 
his published works, and what 
lays he may write. 


+i+ 


ultural Extension Divisior 


Harvester Co., under directi 


Perry G. Holden, has appoll 


superintendent f 


P| 
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} 
making 


O 


nvest 
ommerce 
to 


ascertain 


iIntormation 

Ie 
Appeals « 
of the ec 


limite d, 


mail 
} 

1eC] 
mmissioner of t 
ind 
his 


information 


accour 


the 


was § 


definite that under 


1h 


ment under which investigation 


sequently started, was 


a 
OLLO®, 


sought through t] 


1e superintendent’s 


Board of 
all 


for politi 


THE 
decided 


buildings 


hereafter the of sch 


‘al 


these are held under t 


To Ww use 
gatherings 


he 


pri vic 


direction of ree 


nized political parties. 


6 State 


Board of Educat 


a plan to reorganize the 


THE lia 


nas approved st 


normal schools to make them teachers’ coll 


A bill providing for such reorganizations \ 


by 


ntroduced the next session of tl 


at 


lature and will have the approval 


educat é Only th 


agree- 


Edueation of Cincinnati has 


on 


[VD SOCIET) 


new building will 


just 1 
It 


square 


Sage Square, 
Labo 


100,000 


1S ratory. will 


feet; 
al d 


number 


ub- 
be 


laboratories 


clude an ample 


search work. 

THE Catholic 
received a unique g which 
led the rank of the New W 
og Latin-Americat 
Lin a, 


storian and man of 


] 
00 


front 


learni 


Manoel de 


1 


hi 


g on 
Oliveria 
ion 
entire library and 
+] 


ate art 


x . ; ‘ > } »] } f 
res, versity is 1¢ ni ieus 


1] Latin-American Institute, whi 


Vlil 
tel] 
e 


Ai 


. » 
1! ‘tual relat I 


me 


represents 
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yt LCM) We 


matter t 
the library at the 
ision The diffe 


Ci 


ultyv is t 


rman government nas 


000 Marks for the purpose. 


which is a government 
students have 

The staff had made ( 

ons for salary increases, wi 


ad addressed protests to 


D SOCIET) 


is expressed that the Educat 


compe! British 


cation tl! a 
CONSOLIDATION 
Insurance, tl 
Service an 
Education 


r lat 
Legisla 


y 
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representatives of 
the student body 
n preparing the 
eagued in a col 
J ined In 

that d 


‘ampaigns 


pa a phoenix world 

Hast ) ith School to gir ho agree ‘he ‘ft, you observe, only 
eid dicate the universe to the 
the comaletion of the course. “The = iseanee their original caretaker 
has been indorsed | 1e State Department of hese are matters t 


1 


‘conversation. They should 


nd 
Vocational Education. The subjects are those 


“a . or at least, intoned. But 
iminary courses in ned. Bu 
f song. In plain language, 
stitute, to our mind, some wele 
What particularly arrested our 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SYNTAX AND CITIZENSHIP 


this staggering load of admor 
the evidence it furnishes of a 
In a cheerful effort to while away the yppresses us as an Ominous on¢ 
coronation ceremonies of a recently elected dition is this. The world’s i! tere 
university president, we sought for a meaning especially in its getting and s] 


in what was going on. Our effort resulted in outgrown all other interests 


revealing another evidence of a condition to his new interest seems to hav: 
which we become more keenly nsitive : the shel 


f with past civilizations 


+ 


Lime Passes and customs change a-brac Its career, like 


| 


On this oceasion the princes, potentates, popular favor, is mar 
] 


thinos OF the 


f higher education, the pleni- 
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presence am 
for which we 
definite caus 
question university exten 
ard the guess that what 
ntal discipline within uni 
good without. With that 
versity extension to thos 


bounded horizons. 


communal animal fur ite of affairs. 
1e upon which multitudes ng out of the classics : 
supposed to sharpen their wits social sciences is re spons hle: 
too heavy, or We have the right of the con 
ever, to protest against the se1 
qualified to pass upon the arm of the educational servic 
eory that the mind can be certainty exists that someth 
n one subject as on another. been found. 
wever, we have referred this Look at the complete victory of the sciences 
wn experience and reached the over the classics! We believe it has been dis 
hat it is bunk. We recall the astrous for both. This epic struggle has b« 
unusually severe in our case come a threadbare theme, as all the departed 
m the translation of a highly spirits of those bored t ; 
language into our native but its moral is still 
pursuit of the rarified point it with 
rher mathematics to a Q.E.D., memorable we 


scientiously conducted labora occurred 


ts. Besides these agonies tne raised. 


} 


sciences—that ne echoes 
s excepted—strikes struck 
reading matter. We can 


therefore, how the widespread 
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for and 
teachin 
fession 
for the 
cessful 
enthusiasm 
viduality of thought, met 
is encouraged. In t 
attemp ms this l 
extra-mural obligatio During the 
All we say i } » mental discipline of individuals whi 


| 1 
students needs tightening and that w but the schoo 


have in mind a definite means for the desired Supervision is 


end. That means is more of the plain old greatest opportunity 
fashioned pine-board school education, with- conformity and fai 
shingles, of course, but with : tive thought and. er 
of the old-time subject-matter, namely, syntax rule have no voice 
paradigms and equations. board of education, 
And the civie virtues? with ve present either their 
turned in the directio : » broader citi tions of problems to the met 
zensh ed and upon > l “itiz ry tni curriculum and the administr 
we declare our faith : f l l 1 nN i their school system. Che Vv ¢ 
fessionally without an opport 
ment, to judge, and to presé 
and socia service upol rson: Tr In such a way th: 
With the utmost deference, we submit that tive criticism 
the citizen ha ut enough sense and self more intelligent 
control the state safe done. This outlet is 
JoHN Mannina Booker teacher. But she must have 
THe UNIversity oF NorTH CAROLINA the inspiring individual sh¢ 
CHAPEL HILt! when the teacher shortage 
she is forsaking the ranks 
QUOTATIONS There is a story we a he 
THE LIMITATIONS OF TEACHING AS A work, our duty to our 
PROFESSION anticlimax, the pleasant so« 
Mucu has been said about the shortage of teacher. But there is an 
teachers and about adequate pay as the means there being three kinds of p 
I want to make clear to others as men, women and school te: 
well as to myself, the real reasons for my ‘f the beautiful phrases about 
change of vocation from school-teaching to our profession, fathers, mother 
selling in a department store. A higher sal still forget we are human being 
ary was not the decisive factor My salary i make the distinct 


school teacher would be more li he on social attitude as 


I am receiving at present. ‘There is a greater better yet, make n 
financial future for a wom: he depart- continue to grow le 
store field, but there is also kee ‘om- the young woman wh 
had followed m; “igins lan n the world’s work 


on in teaching I would have had The human contact 
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tl +} 


the type of man 
es and inspires better 

is mer 

educa 

th greater 

rsonal growth in the depart 
han in a public school under 


1 administration 


r problem” is THE 
e money. Salary 


COST OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND! 


increases 


ecessary, but inadequate as the 


Put 
.e question. Reform of the 


I i 


oration witl —_— 
honest convic need 
Lop their own id‘vidua 1918 
n of the teacher 

keep her human, and 
fields of employ 


a fuller life Isabel 


ALS AND THE UNIVERSITY 


judicious pro 
llow its course 


assi f busi 


Appeals to prejudice 


ife should not be 
justice and reasol 
guide the citizen along 
hinking. The 


+ 


insidious 
a doctrine which 


il 


Will 
acquisition of material things 
a proper considera 
followed, to disrupt 
economic lif¢ Ph 

oe trained mind to 
showing its absolute disap 


thods which may be tir 
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higher educati 
as ann yunced 


to rest 


itial reducti 


ould disappear aitoget 
n subhead ( £17,382,802 


£2? 750,000) 


red, toget 


140 


The acct le rati 
education 
iv) Reforms and extens 
education. 
6. The first cause is estin 


services in 1920-21 repre- . 4 - a 
for an increase of £19,450,000 


penditure on thes 
sents 1.61 per cent. of the total estimated ex 


penditure of the board. ‘he cost of these 


+ 


tion of money affects every ite1 
: ; expenditure, as it affects ever) 
services in 1918-19 was 2.23 per cent. of the 

: % ‘ a expenditure, but it most cons] 
total expenditure. In 1913-14 it was 3.11 per : ’ 

re ' ; ' expenditure on personal services 
cent. Administration and inspection have ac- } 

grants now take, as regards ele1 


+ 


0 te i f erce age oO > bog "s ‘xX - . . 
coun ed for a percentage f the ird ex tion. which is the largest iten 


venditure which has shown a continuous de- . . 
pendit ire hich ha h n a continuous de percentage contribution toward 


crease over a series of years. ture. The performance 
:  —_— a a , : 
4. It will be seen that four subheads of the identical services performed i1 


vote (C, G, GG and H) account for £24,- eut any elaboration or extensio1 


140,412 out of the total increase of £26,420,- ices, involves the expenditur¢ 
The increase of £1,082,610 in subhead sum of money and a consequent 
due to the operation of the School nerease in the board’s grants 
¢ 


Teachers Superannuation Act passed in 1918. n grants, attributable to the 


Che inerease of £2,925,000 in subhead H arises the cost of materials, of 
scheme, which eral maintenance of scho 
estimated at £4,450,000. 


t teachers §& 


from the administration of a 


was framed by the War Cabinet at the end of 


1918, for paying the fees, and contributing to 
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r. Taking the 


; 
al increased charge 


1 
et f +} 


imated at £ 


(0,000 ¢ 


15,000,000 
eachers 
of England 
re salary in 19183 14 


was impossible that the sal 


em- 


yn should alone 
tions remain at 
all tl 


} 


nd 


f » me cessaries of 
han doubled. 
every part of Eng 
necessary to readjust 
ft done 


) have been kept open. 


they had n 


' . - 
] elementary 
£16,416,- 


stimated (according 


ichers I 


unted to about 


tes of April, 1920) at £39, 


‘rease of £22,694,000, or 


achers’ salaries 
The provision ir 


n the 


ily upor 
in the preceding 
S athens ently 
I Salary recently 
‘ollective bargain 
. 


and the local educa- 


Ww in process of arrange- 
the local 


present year, and will be re- 


expenditure of 


ard’s estimate for the next 
refore, necessary to look for- 


in the charge on the v te 


lowing table shows the total cost 
ry ¢ 
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